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bois now enters into a more detailed discussion on poetry
and music. There is no doubt that Dubois read the Ra-
mayana and the Bhagavata; his approach is again that of
the sophisticated European for whom Cojrneille and
Racine are the last word in poetry. Accordingly, Dubois
finds the meaning of Hindu poetry often so obscure that
'it is impossible to understand it properly unless one makes
a special study of the subject'. He adds, however, that
Hindu poetry might one day become the fashion in Eu-
rope. Perhaps Europeans will discover then that they
'have borrowed from it the romantic style of our day
which some find so beautiful and others so silly*. This
is an astonishingly relevant remark considering the lite-
rary dispute that took place just then between the ancients
and the moderns, the classics and the romantics, and in
which India and its literature played a not unimportant
psjt. Dubois, however, is all with the Ancients. For
he, rather ingeniously, refers the Ramayana and Bhaga-
vata to Aristotle's Poetics. It may easily be understood/
he says, 'that the "unities" prescribed by Aristotle have
not been observed in these epics.5 For the Bhagavata takes
up its hero 'before his birch, and does not quit him till
alter he is dead'.* During Dubois* time a violation of Ari-
stotle's three unities was tantamount to literary sacrilege.
And did not Voltaire himself write his tragedies in ac-
cordance with Aristotle's precepts? Indeed, Voltaire was
the first to attack those "Moderns' who thought they could
do without Aristotle; in his old age he even accused
Shakespeare of having violated not only Aristotle's uni-
ties but also human decency and sanity. We wonder
what Voltaire would have said, had he seen the Rama-
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